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DRAWING AS IT IS TAUGHT. 


S devotion to art in the public schools a sentiment or a 

conviction? Is the zeal of the specialist a fad or has he 

a mission? Is the money paid for public school drawing 
an expense or an investment? 

In attempting to answer these questions, they will be 
dealt with as one general inquiry, and all comments will be 
based on observations over a wide field for twenty years; from 
seeing drawing taught in about a hundred cities in some twenty- 
five states each year, and not from the point of view of a 
theorist or of a specialist and certainly not from personal, 
professional or business interest. 

What are the characteristics of states and cities that 
earliest and most uniformly teach drawing? They are cities 
which are by universal consent the most delightful in which 
to make a home when one seeks the maximum of favorable 
conditions and the minimum of undesirable circumstances; 
they are states in which one finds the maximum of skilled 
labor, the highest wages, the most social stability, the most 
civic progress, and the most of public and private provision 
for the defective and unfortunate classes. 

Is this a mere coincidence? Probably not, for all in- 
dications point to the fact that such interested attention to 
the eye, the hand, the thought, as is given in the teaching of 
drawing, develops skill to earn more as an artisan, to expend 
it more wisely, to take better care of one’s material possessions, 
to have higher ideals of personal life and public effort. 

If there is any considerable element of truth in these 
generalizations from a wayfarer’s observation then those who 
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are devoted to the promotion of art in the public schools 
may be believed to have conviction behind their sentiment, 
the zealous specialist may be credited with having a mission, 
and the public money may be charged up to the dividend- 
paying investment account. 

Notwithstanding the readiness with which these deductions 
seem to have been made, there is behind them a lurking 
suspicion that there is a great difference in the dividends paid 
on these investments, in the depth of conviction on the part of 
enthusiasts, in the intelligent comprehension of the mission. 

Sometimes the drawing teacher is little more than a 
trickster, a sleight-of-hand performer, a fakir of devices; some- 
times he is like the handsome policeman on the street corner, 
stationed there because he is useless in emergencies but grace- 
ful in passing timid women safely over the street crossings; 
sometimes he is a species of dermatologist, skillful in removing 
the wrinkles from the overworked three R’s., but often he is 
the art, the skill, the force that leads every child in every 
branch to see how much better is the true than the false; that 
beauty is truth; that grace makes for peace and rectitude for 
righteousness. 

Such teaching of drawing, such ideals of art, and I have 
seen them in many cities, shed their halo upon every subject, 
number work, the spelling lessons, the language teaching, 
nature study, geography and history, sewing and whittling. 
Everything has a heightened value when the eye is guided by 
artistic suggestions. 

Oh that drawing teaching always had the art impulse! 
That all school work had the charm that the drawing teacher 
can give it! That the public understood all of these things! 


A. E. WINSHIP 


Boston 
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AIDS AND TESTS IN APPEARANCE 
DRAWING. 


HE greatest difficulties that one encounters in the teaching 
of drawing from objects have been, in my experience, 
three :- 

First, to make the student see and plot the group as a 
whole at the outset, rather than to build it up piece by piece. 

Second, to insure the placing and final completion of the 
drawing within well considered limits on the paper. 

Third, to make a student prove by simple personal tests 
the apparent size of angles and slant of lines. 

With aids that would insure the surmounting ot these 
obstacles nine-tenths of the difficulties of appearance drawing 
would disappear. The remaining tenth would relate to the 
perseverance and interest with which the student pursued 
his work. 

After wasting a grievous amount of breath during the 
last few years in repeated explanations of pencil measurements 
and perspective principles I have resorted at last to the use 
of the little device illustrated in figure 1 with not a little 
relief. 

The scheme is that of a finder card made in two parts. 

The inner edges of the cards are marked with quarter 
inch divisions, starting at the inner corners. 

To use the cards, the student holds them before him as 
an ordinary finder card, or a miniature window opening through 
which he sees the group, using one eye only. Looking with 
both eyes confuses the vision here as much as in pencil measure- 
ment. The farther from the eye, also, the cards are held, 
the better the result. The cards should now be slid across 
each other in a horizontal or vertical direction until the edges 
of the opening exactly touch the top, bottom and side limits 
of the group. Hold the cards then, to prevent slipping and 
lower them to a more convenient position. 
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The rectangular limits or appearance area of the group 
is clearly registered by the oblong opening of the cards. 

The marked edges show its proportions with reasonable 
accuracy, as 3 to 5, 6 to 8, 4 to 4 etc. While pencil measure- 
ments might accomplish the same end the process is open 
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to greater errors, is more dependent on skill and memory 
and less interesting and convincing in its results. 

The rectangular opening or frame holding the whole group 
is now to be rapidly and faintly sketched on the paper. 

The direction of its diagonal should be sketched first, making 
it as long as may be desired, from the ends of which the vertical 
and horizontal sides of the frame may be drawn, figure 2. 
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Under no conditions should the ~~~ "~*~ 
frame be laid down on the paper and 
the opening marked off. Rather 
should the,cards be held in the left 
hand, the slant of the diagonal being 
felt and sketched, and then tested by 
looking through the frame at it. The | 
edges of the frame on the paper fa ; 
should be divided into the same  “xcrs"a.™o)-"— "VY 


————7 
MInNISHED. WITH- 4 


number of parts as are contained in ovr crancess we | / | 


RELATIVE: PRO’ 

the opening of the cards. Even a  Jrqnesuantormun | 
stupid student becomes expert in SS 
adjusting these limit cards to the 
group and rapidly sketching a similar, | 
though larger, confining rectangle and ) }s 
dividing it for his drawing. | 

So far we have settled only the | 
group limits and proportions. Ff 

Looking through the frame again >» ' f 
we may now plot the proportionate | 
sizes and positions and levels of the 





different parts of the group. In figure saci , 

1, for example, the axis of the tankard ———--.¢ - > 
happens to fall on points 1 and 3, —=27-} 
the lowest corner of the book just 

beyond point 2, its left lower corner | 4 

near to point 3, its highest corner “~~ 7 | 
directly beneath point 1, and to the _ rae io | 
left of and a little higher than point2. “™~ ~ i. — | 
The work of any ordinary student . | (|). 
would at this stage look like .. pic 
Figure 3. 
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Certainly if so much is gained the rest of the problem 
will prove fairly easy. All of the drawing should now be sketched 
in with faint cobweb lines without erasure of errors, figure 4, 
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i ™ FIG-6 ay 
FIG-7- 
Most pupils spend more time erasing heavy lines thought- 
lessly made, than they bestow on the final correct drawing. 
Light hazy lines, though in-correct, are no blemish and 
are found in the most masterly sketches, the correct lines 
being duly emphasized over the others. 
When the sketch is advanced to a condition for other 
tests the cards may be put to a different use. The outside 
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edges may be placed together and held between the thumb 
and finger of the left hand and adjusted to fit and test any 
desired angle. The cards must always be held in a plane 
perpendicular to the line of vision. The surest test always 
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depends on one of the cards following a vertical line while 
the other fits some other direction: figure 5. This reduces 
the chances of error to pratically nothing and will open the 
eyes of the beginner or of those whose visual sense seems 
hopelessly atrophied. 

The limit cards may be used for individual objects or 
parts of objects as well as for a whole group: figures 6, 7, 8. 

The foreshortened object or surface of any kind may be 
appreciated immediately by this means where wordy explana- 
tions and shaky pencil measurements fail to convince. 


HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


Stuyvesant High School, New York City 
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THE DRAWING OF GROUPS. 


HREE problems are associated with the production of a 

satisfactory drawing of a group of objects; good compo- 
sition, correct drawing, and the manner of finishing the drawing. 
We will consider them in this order. 


GOOD COMPOSITION OR ARRANGEMENT comes first 
because it is the primal consideration in the actual drawing 
lesson. Read again the admirable article on ‘Relation- 
ships in Grouping” in the School Arts Book for February, 1905. 

We will have in the classroom on a front desk a variety 
of objects; vegetables, fruits, cups, bowls, glasses, cooking 
utensils, cans, vases, bottles, pitchers, berry and grape baskets, 
chalk, cereal and other boxes, etc. From these we will select 
as to shape with reference to the grade of the class; vegetables 
and fruits, or objects of characteristic shape not involving 
perspective problems in the lower grades, with cylindrical 
objects added in grades six and seven, and rectangular things 
in the highest grades. There need be no dearth of material 
in any classroom. 

Have pupils select groups of two or three objects from 
this conglomerate collection and arrange them on several 
desks or boards about the room. By means of discussion 
the following simple principles of arrangement may be brought 
out: objects in a group ought to have relationship and consist- 
ency in idea. (Suffice it to say here, without later reference, 
that all the principles referred to in this article are illustrated 
in the accompanying cuts.) Things which are associated in 
actual use in life are pleasing to us when represented together 
in a drawing. Their use is indirectly indicated, our imagina- 
tion may be thereby stimulated as by a story-book. Hence 
they are better worth the doing than meaningless combinations. 

Nothing is permanently attractive which is monotonous. 
We should have some variety in size, shape and value or 
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color in the objects in a group. In this variety there ought 
to be no extremes; e.g., these objects, although they may be 
related in use, would make groups as inconsistent as do the 
giant and the pigmy at the circus; a bucket and an ounce 





measuring glass, a toy church and a pea shooter, a black cap 
and a new base ball (unrelated in value), a violet vase and a 
bowl of pure orange color. These are all types of extremes 
to be avoided. 


CORRECT DRAWING. There are a few errors which are 
bound to appear in the work in object drawing of every public 
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school class. They come as surely as taxes, and we must as 
adequately prepare to meet them, else we shall pay interest in 
time and patience. Without question, the mistakes are those 
requiring keener vision than is possessed by most boys and 
girls, or adults, little things that require subtle seeing. One 
who knows how to draw rarely attempts to see some of them. 
He knows that certain things must be done to produce 
certain effects, and he does them in large measure because of 
this knowledge. For after all, the drawing of any object is 
but an attempt to convey to another by line, mass or color an 
idea or an impression of the object. So many people believe that 
drawing is imitation! It is not. It is interpretation, the clear 
presentation of an idea which shall call to mind the image of 
the real object. 

At the beginning of the lesson let us forestall these to-be- 
expected errors by an abundance of reference material in 
the way of completed drawings or better, by a deal of blackboard 
illustration. We will try to make sure that the following five 
principles (according to grade of pupils, of course) are under- 
stood, that the pupils in working from the groups may have a 
background of knowledge to aid their seeing or to reinforce it, 
where, as is often the case because of shadow or distance, it is 
impossible for them to see clearly. 

1. Pupils ought to know that of two objects placed at unequal 
distances from the eye on a horizontal surface below the level 
of the eye, the base of the nearer always appears lower than 
that of the more distant. 

2. There are no corners in the correct drawing of cylindrical 
objects. Whether seen or not, always have the whole of the 
ellipses drawn, and make the straight lines tangent to the 
curves, not bumping into them. See the School Arts Book for 
December, 1905, page 275. 
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3- Of two horizontal circles viewed in a group as placed for 
school drawing, the lower really appears a wider ellipse in 
proportion to its length than the upper. In an opaque object 
like a pail, probably not one pupil in a thousand sees the slight 
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difference in the apparent width of these ellipses. It is not diffi- 
cult, however, to see that a drawing made otherwise is incorrect. 

4. Of two lines of equal length, the more distant appears the 
shorter. This is the solution of all problems in converging 
lines. See the School Arts Book for December, 1905, pages 
278-282. 

5. No one would commence to makea dress by cutting and 
finishing a buttonhole; a canoe would not be started by making 
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one of its seats; a house is not begun by placing doorsteps in a 
vacant lot; and yet nearly all beginners in drawing do things 
just as absurd. What teacher has not viewed with dismay the 
immediate and faithful care bestowed upon the drawing of a 
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small ellipse ina group of several objects? It is as reasonable 
to draw a house by first drawing the doorknob (as one first 
grade boy did!). If we get the large proportions how easily the 
details fit into their respective places! How hard otherwise! 

We will begin, not by drawing the objects, but by indicating 
where they are to be drawn later, using the freest, lightest 
kind of lines, much as the house is planned by setting up the 
batter-boards, or the dress by the preliminary paper pattern. 

Having planned the drawing we will draw the whole of each 
object regardless of the fact that we may not see certain parts. 
An artist studies anatomy to learn the shapes and positions of 
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the bones and muscles, it helps him to draw the flesh contours. 
In drawing from the draped model, sometimes he sketches 
the arm beneath the sleeve, yes, even the bones under the flesh, 
to test his work. It is said that to learn the Japanese language 


it is necessary to think backwards, up-side down and in-side out! 
We should think out our drawing as if the objects were of glass. 

Make sheets of quick drawings of three or four different 
arrangements of the same group. Pay but little attention to 
finish; put the emphasis on correct shapes. 


THE FINISH OF THE DRAWING. There are many 
experiments being tried at the present time as to effectively 
finishing school drawings. Several plans are given below. 

A. In lower grades, over the drawing of each object put a 
wash in water color which is similar in tone to the real color of 
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the object, or the color 
may be grayer and 
lighter; outline with 
gray or black paint. 
Or, make the draw- 
ing On coarse gray 
paper, outline with 
black and with col- 
Ored crayons color 
each object in flat 


tones. SS 

B. Wash in se- \\ 
lected areas in ink —_—__ 
or one tone of gray . JR ae 
paint. Outline the )— 
remaining areas with 
same tone. een | 

C. Finish in three ene 
values of a neutral 
(gray) scale. At first, SS 
white, middle value \ | 
gray, and black will — 
do. Later, try for a ee 
closer relation of ‘Bee 


values, use grays | 
nearer together in 1— 
value. Keep them all a 
light or dark, but 
always equi-distant in 
value. 

A good drawing has the value areas of varied yet related sizes, 
as a small amount of dark, a medium amount of middle value, 
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and the largest area of the light value. Although this area- 
value proportion might be reversed, this is a very satisfactory 
plan to follow in school for two reasons; it is easier to put on a 
large wash of light value than of dark,and it is cheaper! At 
the side of the paper make a small scale of dark, middle, and light 
gray, varying the areas in this small scale as they are to be 
varied in the large drawing. 

D. In finishing a pencil drawing the pupil should bear in 
mind that a sure way to give the impression that one object is 
really in front of another is to draw the nearer one as a whole 
with a darker line. This is but nature’s law, distance decreases 
apparent values. Single lines may purposely be varied in value 
to this end. Also because of light and shade contrasts seen on 
the edges of objects where the edge is blurred or the values be- 
hind the edge are varied, a line representing a single edge may be 
quite varied in value. 


FRED H. DANIELS, 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 


A“ illustration is a story told by picture. If made for the 
publisher, an illustration is successful when the point of 
the story is brought out, the text amplified, the interest excited 
by forecasting the events chronicled. 

The value of an illustration is determined largely by the 
treatment from which its beauty springs. 

Although text always accompanies the printed picture, an 
illustration can also be without text or even title; for instance 
the easel picture or the pictorial mural decoration. 

All pictorial art is illustrative. Little difficulty is encoun- 
tered in detecting the illustrative quality in the oil paintings 
of a romantic people like the Germans, as here the story is 
frequently the motive; for example, the pictures of children at 
play by Ludwig Knaus, or the Tyrolean peasant scenes by 
Professor Defregger. This preponderance of story does not lower 
the value of the pictures as art, as their value rests upon the 
quality of their painting. It however classifies them. 

English Art has a romantic direction in which the story is 
emphasized very differently from the Germans. For instance 
Burne-Jones translates a painter’s conception into a designer’s 
quality—expressing his story by ryhthmic lines. Few people 
not educated in art are ready to accept the work of Burne- 
Jones, being mystified by the decorative treatment of his 
“story.” Millais’ realistic interpretations are to them more 
acceptable. 

Where the story is emphasized art is easily read and is 
popular, but where the narrative element ascends to symbolism 
the reading of a picture becomes keen intellectually and intense 
emotionally requiring considerable culture for its right appre- 
ciation. The illustrative quality is not, as some critics claim, 
“foreign matter.” 

Illustration for the school room is in principle the same 
as the product of masters. Our problems are very simple by 
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comparison, yet they are complex enough to engage the best 
thought of the most gifted among us. 

To teach illustration successfully means to accept draw- 
ing and composition as one function, and to teach it as an art 
distinct in principle from that of decoration. The question 
to be answered for the art teacher in the public school is “‘are the 
elements known that combine to tell the story”? While this 
can be answered in the affirmative it is more difficult to say 
how complex a problem may be undertaken in the grades. 
Above all, we must understand that composition is an 
element of drawing and that the simplest exercise in repre- 
senting objects with the pencil, pen or brush is an opportunity 
for teaching composition in the most searching and effective way. 

Not less important is it that the teacher who attempts to 
teach pictorial art by using the design basis of lines, light and 
dark, shall recede from that position and re-adopt the principle 
of the descriptive line, light and shade, for pictorial uses. 
Modern methods must not run contrary to the traditions of 
the Occident. The young in our care in the public schools 
are to be prepared for the conditions existing in our country. 
If any should elect the art life their studies should give them 
entrance to art schools. Our art schools are still devoted 
to the rendering of form in a plastic manner and our masters 
work in principle quite as did the masters of old. If perchance 
those in our charge should later assail mural painting, their 
drawing and their composition will not differ in principle from 
Sargent’s, Abbey’s, or Chavannes’. It is always possible that 
there will be periods when in mural work the human figure 
may be interlaced with ornament and thus rendered abstract but 
we area people too proneto hero-worship te limit for long the 
expression of our ideals to figures without allegory or the com- 
pelling force of a separate existence. 
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We notice in Japanese art of their best periods the mural 
work of large dimensions show efforts toward a freer and 
more plastic interpretation. But we have no problems in common 
with Japan or China, as the oriental mind is stocked with a beauty 
of symbolism, and fixed traditions as to their rendition into 
form, that the occidental mind does not grasp. 

Especially, Americans must reckon with the facts of our 
civilization. We are a people with whom the art idea is a 
business proposition, both in the seats of learning and in the pro- 
fession. The art teacher trained abroad finds himself continually 
narrowed down by business considerations and these make it 
almost impossible for him to produce results in his school 
work that would naturally come with the European’s thorough- 
ness, freedom, support and ideals. 

Both photography and illustration have had their in- 
fluence in educating the American public; the first to a de- 
structive literalism and the second to a mania for the story 
loosely told. Weare unfortunate to be hampered further by the 
engrossing habit of our people of buying promiscuous art both 
ancient and modern, abroad, for the decoration of new houses 
and for the filling up of our museums. This leaves the creative 
impulses of our gifted men unemployed and our walls of buildings 
are without record in art of the spirit of our times. If we who 
teach the young deliberately add to this confusion by leading them 
away from the principle of pictorial art, what can we hope for the 
future in American art? Tokio is aiming at our market, for in 
its schools they are teaching our methods, showing that they 
are reading America’s needs accurately. 

It does not occur to the inexperienced teacher to keep the 
pictorial and the decorative principle separate because he has 
no practical experience in the fields occupied by either branch 
in the great workings of our world. That “design” is growing in 
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importance both as an educational factor and asa practical art no 
one can fail to see. All are happy at this renaissance but that 
does not mean a corresponding decline in interest in pictorial art. 
It may be predicted safely that the pictorial principle will 
soon assert itself very much more forcefully in our school work 
and that it will grow deeper and wider in meaning to us all. 

At present the great body of instructors has a precarious 
hold on this subject. The grasp upon drawing is especially un- 
certain. This kind of drawing is confused with imitation and is 
too frequently made pernicious by acquired mannerisms. The 
great resources of drawing, those pointing to thoroughness of 
structure and those playing out to the expression of an idea (in 
other words, the composition element), are at present left unutilized. 

Pictorial art is not as easily taught as design because of 
the subtlety of its initial phase. In the teaching of design much 
theory can be used in an entertaining and often in an effective 
way, but in pictorial art we are dealing at once with the work 
itself. The work evolves by laws becoming apparent only during 
the work’s progress. The teacher must know enough to lead stu- 
dents as individuals since a common problem must, under healthy 
conditions bring individual interpretations. To become creative 
to meet this test the teacher should teach less time, giving more 
to work of his own at home. 

Not many years hence our school authorities will recognize 
that teaching of pictorial art is emotional work, causing a 
great drain upon the strength of the instructor; that good 
results can be obtained only when several days of the week are 
allowed for “home work” where studies and ideals may be 
pursued. The pity of it all is the mystification of the problem by 
theories. Let us work simply. The work of our hands counts. 

Recently in a class of young art teachers a test was made to 
see how many possessed the ability to tell a story pictorially. 
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For the material of the composition a girl of six years was posed 
one half day and a boy of eight years, the same length of time. 
The drawings made were fairly well done: all were realistic, not 
decorative in their interpretation. The motive wassimple. These 
children were to be redrawn as 
; a group and they were to be made 
a to appear interested in water in 


the foreground. 
AS Having been well schooled 





in decorative design the class 
instinctively translated the natu- 


? 
Y if ralistic drawing and expressed 
A itself in the decorative manner. 


“ Figure 1 is the only composition 


Ps ( out of about fifty that approached 
a solution of the problem. 

~) With some strain upon the 

\ imagination we can think of 


these children as interested in 


= the water. But the mission of 
pictorial art is not to strain, it is 
to ease the reading of a drawing. 

e€.. 


Questioned as to the reason for 


) employing this heavy line the 
gg a answer of allin the class was, 
“for the obtaining of beauty.” 


They were unable to go farther 
in their analysis or to explain the nature of the beauty obtained. 

The leaded line (Japanese brush method) employed in 
figure 1 calls attention to the spacings forcefully, and is an 
excellent means of teaching a certain balance, a refined logic 
and a picture firmness, qualities usually expressed in modern 
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methods by the word “beauty”. But when these lines are used 
with the representation of children, animals or birds they render 
them abstract. This accounts for the unsubstantial nature of 
the children in the design. The emotional, subtle nature of 











= 





Tig. 2. (2124) 


pictorial art, its misson to render the plastic and the atmospheric 
is so different from the methodical, rigid construction of design 
as to be inconsistent with it. The leaded lines and the even 
darkness or the even white flatten the objects drawn, turning 
these little figures into a sort of human still-life; the draughts- 
man losing sight of the children as children, seeing only their 
outline. 

The evil effects of teaching pictorial art drafted upon a 
design method are many. First, the leaded line is not natur- 
ally a form-rendering line. It is there only for space division. 
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The line that renders form is subtle, broken continuously by 
changing width and accent. See figure 2. Rightly used the 
pictorial line becomes descriptive and space forming, giving 
us the impression of seeing around things. From a composition 
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FIG. 3. 
stand-point it is a space-creating line, and one charged with 
flowing concentration. Its suggestion of depth is unlimited. 
It does not contract the space as does the leaded line, figure 3. 
When this pictorial line is used in such a composition as 
that of the children they seem crowded in the space. Add to 
this line, light and shade, and the congestion of the material is 
increased. Light and shade and the uneven line are space 
increasing factors. Figure 4 hasa less rigid line than figure 1, 
yet its origin is traceable to Japanese methods. The ability of 
number 4 over number 1 to tell a story is noticeable. These 
children are not quite so transparent and in them there is 
attained some character protrayal because the ever changing 
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line allows the eye to see points of interest. Depth is not 
absent from figure 4. 

How much more effective for pictorial ends is a line made 
by some soft instrument, such as the pencil, contecrayon, etc., 
with which the line rendering the fulness of form is also well 
directed by intelligent accenting. If figure 4 were drawn in 
the occidental manner with the descriptive line and full light 
and shade it would grow in size, in depth, in intensity of 
interest, and it would be of unmistakable human interest. 

Having proved the futility of assailing so large a problem 
in pictorial composition for the school room our next exercise 
was a discovery of composition in drawing. 

We were drawing the profile of a model whose eyes were 
sad, whose features were fine and we were to direct the attention 
to these points sympathetically. Figure 5 was rendered from the 
model by one of the best students. In criticism it was observed 
that in the drawing there was much merit, the character fairly 
well interpreted, good form indicated by overcuttings and ina 
slight degree there was construction, but the composition pre- 
vented a realization of the story as projected. The woman in 
figure 5 seems ordinary, attention being called rather to her 
physical than to her mental being, moreover the eyes are worried 
and the features strained. To counteract these effects a piece 
of paper was placed over part of the drawing exposing the face 
and the ear. Upon this area were drawn a few lines to throw 
the accent above the face and in rhythm with it. At once 
the desired effect is obtained, figure 6. 

In pictorial art it is not necessary to fill the geometric 
lines called the frame. Composition is possible in the vignetted 
drawing as demonstrated in figures 5 and 6 or in Abbey’s 
illustrations where vignetting is frequent and composition is 
always wonderful. 
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But there are other factors to be considered in more 
advanced composition work. When we plan for the dignified 
setting of muia! work each line takes on a meaning that 
amounts to a s'mvol. The frame itself is so to be analyzed. 

Some day Chavanne’s great mural work in the Boston 
Public Library will be dissected and the revelation will cause 
a revolution in much that is now considered sufficient method 
in teaching art to the young of America. 


OTTO WALTER BECK 


Normal Art and Regular Art Department 
Pratt Institute, Prooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PICTURES. 


If you get simple beauty and naught else, 

You get about the best thing God invents: 

Thats somewhat: and you will find the soul you have missed, 
Within yourself, when you return him thanks. 


It has been my glad experience that children, rich or poor, 
from cultured or uncultivated homes respond readily to beautiful 
things. 

I watched pupils, in a school located in an Italian settle- 
ment in one of our large western cities, march to music, change 
step and posture of body to the rhythms of the different pieces 
played, wholly unrestrained or directed by the teacher, and 
with seeming forgetfulness of self. It was a delight to see the 
gladness come into the faces of these children as in one 
harmonious spirit they kept step to the music. 

These same children I watched through a lesson on pictures. 
A Millet, “The Reapers,’’ mounted on gray cardboard was 
placed before the class. They were asked who would like to 
pose the picture. Every hand in the room went up. A little 
stunted Italian boy of six years was chosen by popular vote. 
He called his three reapers to the front of the room, then con- 
sulted his picture, stood a minute in thought, looked again at 
the picture, rather puzzled. Suddenly his face lighted up and he 
called two more groups of three. The teacher said to herself 
“‘He is lost,” but she had wisdom enough to let him alone. 

The boy now took his first three willing subjects and placed 
them in right relation to each other, and bent each to the proper 
pose for reapers. The taller boy of the second group of three, 
he placed in the background requiring him to raise his 
hands above his head. The smaller boys of this group were 
required to raise their hands and place them on the shoulders 
of the taller boy. The third group of three was treated in the 
same manner. Then the little fellow stepped back and viewed 
his group with the pride of an artist. 
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When asked by his teacher what the groups with raised 
hands told he ran for the picture and showed her the shocks of 
grain in the back ground. He saw more than his teacher expected 
him to see, and thought out for himself the representation of it. 
Of course he had done violence to the perspective, but a ripple 
of little hands clapping told him that his work was appreciated. 

I wish I could give the glow of happy interest, that hung 
around this picture for forty little waifs, who had to be taught 
a language and whose senses had to be developed before they 
could take up the regular school work of American children. 

In my own school consisting of eight years of grammar 
work and four years of high school work, pictures were the 
delight of teachers and pupils. 

The schoolroom walls were decorated only here and there 
with a good framed etching or carbon from the work of a 
Master. These were frequently changed from room to room, 
until both the artist and his thought as expressed in the picture 
were well known. We often heard “Please don’t take that 
picture from our room, I always look at it the first thing in 
the morning.”” The picture of the Singing Boys and of the 
Young Lady looking intently upon a book I found had a silent 
influence on the seventh grade or year. 

The main hall of the school building had plain white walls. 
I procured twenty-five hundred Perry pictures and others, 
mounted them on gray card-board and covered the walls. 
These sheets could be taken to the different rooms. If the 
children were studying an artist they could see all his pictures 
or the principle ones at least. They learned to compare the 
styles of different artists and to form a liking for the artist ;whose 
work appealed to them most strongly. 

I did not urge the study of these pictures, but their influence 
grew from day to day. The lives of the artists were read, lists 
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of their pictures were made and their works were studied. 
It was nothing unusual to see a group of boys before a new 
sheet of pictures, stopping to study them before going out for a 
ball game. I found them even comparing the faces of pupils 
to faces in the pictures. 

This atmosphere prevaded the school building for a year, 
then I began to look for finer fruit. One day the Angelus 
was placed before a class in the fifth grade. They were told to 
study the picture and to be able to write the next morning 
what they saw in the picture and the message it had for them. 
Of course some saw only technique. One boy saw it by com- 
parison with Millet’s ‘‘Rain Bow’’ which he preferred to peasants 
digging potatoes. He saw only externals. One pupil thought 
Millet must have loved the working man, for he had painted 
him so carefully. Another, that these were happy peasants, 
out in the autumn sunset gathering in their harvest of potatoes 
and returning thanks for this reward of their labor. It remained 
for a little girl from a home of plain living and high thinking 
to give the deeper message. She saw that these peasants 
lived by labor, that they must love their home with its children 
and perhaps an aged parent for whom they were gathering 
their harvest, and that they must have reverence in their hearts, 
for they had stopped their work to pray while the bell was 
ringing. 

This child saw better than she knew. She saw the three 
vital elements of life: Labor, love and worship. 

I heard Dr. Burton describe a Sunday afternoon in the 
National Gallery, London. He said “Boy Blue and the Woman 
in grey were passed by, while crowds gathered around the 
peasants bent in prayer, amid their daily toil. Why? 
Because that picture touches a deep innate desire common 
to all humanity, the desire to worship.” 
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Children may be led quickly to feel the spirit of a picture. 

The spiritual side of their own nature may be reached 
by means of pictures of the right sort. 

The day before Christmas I gave each pupil a picture of a 
Madonna, one of Raphael’s, Murillo’s or Titian’s. The distri- 
bution began with the primary children. The pictures were 
placed face down until all were distributed. Then all were 
turned at once. Such glad surprise I never saw in the faces of 
little people. I gave them permisson to exchange with each 
other if they wished. They sat and looked and looked at their 
own and then at their neighbors’. Such a sweet quiet spirit 
prevailed them although it was the day before the holidays. 

This room was typical of every other room throughout 
the building. I had never before so completely enjoyed the 
privilege of seeing so much feeling shown in the faces of my 
pupils from the little ones to the senior class. They left the 
building perfectly happy, halting in groups to compare the 
pictures on the way home. 

Many a master piece after this displaced cheap chromos 
on the walls at home. 

After aterm of years the merely physical and intellectual 
in the school-room become drudgery but the awakening of the 
spiritual in children brings life and joy into the work of both 
teacher and pupil. 


SARAH JUSTINE BRISTOL 


Waterbury, Conn. 
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MARCH 
PICTORIAL DRAWING 


HE weather in March is so frolicsome and mischievous, 
over a large portion of our country, that it offers enough 
amusing and instructive subjects for pictorial drawing to occupy 
a large part of the time for drawing in the primary grades. 
The preparations for the coming of seed-time in the country, 
and the signs of the coming of spring in the city, will more than 
fill the rest of the allotted time. In the intermediate and 
grammar grades studies should be made along lines which 
will give to the return of the birds, to the coming of the flowers, 
to the re-appearance of insect and animal life, after the long 
sleep, renewed and more potent attraction. 
The children should welcome these tribes with keener eyes 
and with greater interest and pleasure. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. Make illustrations of stories and games, 
appropriate to the season. 


The first aim should be the adequate free expression of the idea, as 
illustrated by the language paper, A. The aim in succeeding lessons should be 
the adequate expression of the idea through more careful drawing of the 
objects involved, as suggested by the other illustration, B. 


SECOND YEAR. Make illustrations appropriate to the 
season or connected with other studies, involving people, 
animals, birds, etc. 


The first illustration, C, shows the farmer’s girl feeding the hens and 
chickens. The original was composed by the class from individual objects cut 
by different pupils. The ground was of dark gray paper, the figures of manila. 

The second, D, was drawn in ink with a brush as an illustration for the 
story of an Esquimaux boy. It is a masterpiece for a second grade. Both 
these sheets came through the mails without name or grade. 
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THIRD YEAR. Make drawings appropriate to the season 
or in connection with other studies, representing the general 
appearance of things, with special emphasis on action. 
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The activities of early spring such as chopping wood, digging, plough- 
ing, playing marbles, skipping rope, flying kites, etc., furnish fine sub- 
jects. Collect and study illustrations. The order is, (1) select subject; (2 
discuss it, deciding just what to represent and how; (3) draw; (4) discuss 
results and suggest improvements; (5) draw again. 

The illustration, E, is from Oskosh, Wisconsin. How full of life it is! 
The men digging F, are by a third grade pupil. The orig nal isin ink and 
is marked “Cedar” only. They work with more energy than men usually 
employed by a city or town. 


INTERMEDIATE 


FOURTH YEAR.* Make an illustration for some school 
topic, involving a group of curvilinear objects. 


*Local conditions may necessitate a choice between the two lines of work outlined 
for this and the following grades. Better do one line well than two lines poorly. 
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What this group shall be depends upon the topics studied at this season. 
In some schools plans are being made for spr.ng planting. Groups of 
bulbs, potatoes, cut ready for planting, bowls for soaking seed, offer sugges- 
tions. In other schools the language work is based on the spring games. 





PaTRo. 2132 


Groups of colored marbles, of baseball and glove, etc., would then be appro- 
priate. The desirable thing is an illustraton of a genuine character, a 
paper made more intelligible and interesting by a drawing. 


Make drawings of birds or animals showing typical shapes 
and colors. 


By “typical shapes and colors’? is meant the side view of a chicken 
in soft yellow color, for example, rather than a front view of a parti-colored 
chick; or the front view of an 
owl, rather than a side view. 

In a word, that view which 

tells most about the character- 

istics of the kind of bird J— 
drawn. 

Select one or two subjects, 
suggested by other school work, F 
or by local conditions, and work = 
as outlined in the first division of the Rural Outline. 

Illustration G, comes from Middletown, Conn., where the season opened 
with a circus. This drawing, by Raymond Hall, Grade 4, received a fourth 
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prize in the School Arts Contest last spring. H comes from a fourth grade 
somewhere where the children had a chance to see geese. 





FIFTH YEAR. Make an illustration for some _ school 
topic, involving a group of curvilinear objects. 


Language work, nature study, some subject under consideration at this 
time, will furnish opportunity for a well written paper, well illustrated. 
Perhaps bowls, pans or pots, with seedlings soon to be transplanted; perhaps 





some group of garden tools, or implements used in outdoor sports, some 
opportunity will present itself to the alert teacher, for showing the real 
value of well drawn illustrations. 


Make drawings of birds or animals showing specific shapes 
and colors. 


By “specific shapes and colors” is meant the actual form and marking of 
a particular bird or animal,— a blue bird or a robin, rather than just “a bi d;” 
a tortoise-shell cat or a dog with a stump tail rather than just “a cat” or 


“a dog.”” Use any available bird or animal as the subject, and make several 
studies of it. In this grade the most successful drawings are memory drawings 
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made after repeated observation of the object. Have the animal or bird present 
in the room, study its shape, its markings, how it stands, etc., then remove the 
object and draw from memory. Have all the drawings displayed and dis- 
cussed. Where differences of opinion occur as to the drawing of any par- 
ticular feature, refer to the 
“living authority” itself. 
The illustrations I and 
J, come from the Model 
School, connected with the 
State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. The originals 
were drawn from objects in 
charcoal and colored chalk 
upon shee.s of bogus paper, 
or heavy rough wrapping 
paper. The children who 
made them were not fifth 
grade children, but third 
grade. Miss Boyden s an 
exceptional teacher, whose 
children always do wonders. 


SIXTH YEAR. Make 
an illustration for some 
school topic, involving 
a group of curvilinear 
objects. 


See previous grades for 
suggestions. Flower pots 
with plants ready to be set 
in the garden, with trowel, 
and other implements are good subjects. “Up country’ the making of 
maple sugar is a great subject. Local conditions always offer the best of 
subjects to the wide-awake school. 





Make drawings of birds, animals, or fish, in expressive attitudes. 


By “expressive attitudes’ is meant those positions, poses, which a given 
bird, say the robin, often assumes, and which another kind of bird is not 
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likely to assume, such for example as that of listening for a worm in the 
ground. Or the attitude assumed by a dog when “begging”, or by a cat 
when “stalking.” Use available material. Here again the work must be 
largely memory work corrected by close observation of nature. The order is, 








draw from memory, observe, draw again, observe again, draw yet again, 
observe once more, and keep at it. 

Illustration K is from a drawing in ink by “Ethel Kyle, Chapin School, 8 
years.””’ L was drawn in water color by Bernice Morris, Grade 5, Marshall- 
town, Ia. It received a fourth prize last March. M shows quick sketche 
from a living canary, by E. J. P., in a fifth grade somewhere. 


GRAMMAR 


SEVENTH YEAR. Make an illustration for some school 
topic, involving a group including a rectilinear object. 

In this grade and those which follow, Geography and History, as well 
as Nature Study and Language or Literature may furnish occasion for 
genuine illustration. Many opportunities for such illustration occur in 
Domestic Science lessons, and lessons in applied Mathematics, Physics and 
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Chemistry. Many _illus- 
trated papers and maga- 
zines, notably the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Delineator, 
and Youth’s Companion, 
contain head pieces, tail 
pieces, and other page 
ornaments, involving the 
draw:ng of objects singly 
and in groups. The deco- 
rative effect of the drawing 
may be enhanced by 
rendering in values. The 
aim should be a genuinely 
useful illustration of pleas- 
ing effect. 





Make drawings of fishes, shells, and insects, giving special 


attention to the details of form and structure. 
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These should be made in connection with nature studies and should be 
drawn, so far as possible, from the objects themselves. The aim should 
be faithful descriptive representation of the actual facts of appearance. All 
attempts at “general effect,’ ‘“‘artistic rendering,’ ‘“‘effective sketching,” 





should be looked upon as of secondary importance. To tell the truth with 
the pencil or pen point is the primary object at this stage. 

The illustrations, N, are from work done by grammar grade pupils last 
year. The wasp is by Inabelle Woods, Groton, Mass. The dragon fly is by 
R. Hopkins (no town given). The butterfly is by Leo Collins, Easthampton, 
Mass., and received a third prize. The original is in lead pencil. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make an illustration for some school 
topic, involving a group including a rectilinear object. 


This rectilinear object may be an interior, a corner of a room, a wall 
with an open door or window, any combination of elements required for 
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effective illustration. In planning the illustration give special attention to 
the composition. The whole should be beautiful in arrangement and in 
color. 


Make drawings of shells, insects, and birds, giving special 
attention to beauty of coloring. 


Try to see that in every object in nature there is a dominant hue. The 
object is, in effect, black or gray, or green, or brown, or red. All the various 
hues are so modified by one color that all have a common quality; or else the 
widely different hues are so small in area that they do not disturb the 
unity of the whole. 

Illustration O, comes from the Normal Practice School, Worcester, Mass. 
P is a sheet of drawings by Raymond Hill, Uxbridge, Mass. The original 
is in water color. It received a second prize in the contest of last March. 


NINTH YEAR. Make illustrations for some school topic, 
involving the representation of rectilinear objects. 


Any subject demanding illustration will furnish the opportunity for 
planning and. producing a good picture in color. The chief danger is 
complexity; the next is carelessness in drawing. Try to make the illustra- 
tion say one thing well. 


Make drawings of insects, birds, animals, or of people 
engaged in some occupation, giving special attention to the 
natural environment. 


If the drawing is of a bird, try to make him appear out of doors asso- 
ciated with that which he likes best—the duck with water, the hen with bare 
ground, Brer Rabbit with the briar patch, etc. Try to make the thing look 
alive, by giving close study to the lines expressing action and grace of move- 
ment. 

The woodcock Q, was drawn in water color, by Lauren Bradley, age 12, 
East Bristol, Conn.; the cat, R, by Warren Gleason, age 14, Gardner, Mass. 
(4th prize, March 1905); and the woman reading, S, by Mildred Knight, 
ninth grade Delaware, Ohio. This drawing was awarded a second prize in 
the Contest for March 1905. The bird was from a mounted specimen, the 
setting being imagined by the pupil. The other drawings were from life. 
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By WALTER SARGENT 


State Supervisor of Drawing for Massachusetts 


MARCH 
PICTORIAL DRAWING 
DIVISION 1. First four years in school. 
A. Drawing of birds. 


This month spring begins. The first birds return and 
the first spring chickens and ducklings make their appearance. 
There is nothing better for the little children to draw during 
March, than these. Steps similar to those followed during 
the February animal drawing will bring excellent results. 
Especially will this be true if the teacher is able to draw 
birds and chickens on the blackboard. To do this requires 
but little practice and adds wonderfully to the efficiency of 
the lessons given. 

Decide upon two or three common birds for study during 
the month. The robin and blue bird are good subjects. 

Provide as many pictures of birds as possible and have 
children find in their school books and also bring from home 
all the bird pictures they can. The bird charts and outlines 
published by the School Arts book are excellent material. 

1. Have the class draw birds on the blackboard. Draw with the chil- 


dren. Show them pictures and have them make as many sketches as the 
time allows. 


2. Give the children a printed or hektograph outline of the bird chosen, 
for example, a robin, and let them color it from a good copy with the colors 
of the real robin, reddish breast and gray back. 

3- Let the children draw a robin on paper and color it. 

4. Have the children cut out a robin from paper. 

5. Study the head and bill from a good picture. Have the children draw 
the robin on the blackboard, making these parts as correct as possible. 

6. Study the feet. Lead the children to notice how the bird stands, not 
on the tips of his toes, and have them draw the bird again this time with 
better feet. 
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7. Have the children draw birds to illustrate stories, for example, robins 
making a nest, eating, singing, etc., see figures K, and O, in the graded out- 
lines. Try similar sketches with other birds. See figures J, Q, and U, in 
the graded outlines. 


B. Illustrative Sketching. 


Have children draw sketches illustrating what they have seen out doors 
in March. See figures A, B, and C, in graded outlines. 


Division 2. Fifth to ninth years in school. 


A. Drawing of rectangular objects such as books, boxes, etc. 


Unfortunate traditions exist to the effect 
that the way to begin the drawing of rec- 
tangular objects is by a study of con- 
vergence, the fact that under certain 
conditions, parallel lines appear to meet 
at the level of the eye or elsewhere. 

Now this is true, and in representing 
effects involving very large objects or long 
vistas, as in street scenes, sketches of 
houses near by, or of room interiors, 
convergence plays an important part, but 
in drawing small objects it is of secondary 
value, and any special study of it is con- 
fusing to beginners. 

Few people, even among those who 
draw well can see convergence of lines in 
such an object as a book placed at a little 
distance, except by taking careful tests. It 
is surely not the first step for children. 
Perspective is the representation upon a flat 
surface of the appearance of objects. How much of this can be shown 


Fig | 





without reference to convergence is seen in figures 1 and 2. (In figure 1, 
the box appears to be above the level of the eye; in figure 2, it appears to be 
below. Yet the lines are exactly parallel and do not converge or meet at the 
level of the eye. Of course the drawings are therefore incorrect, yet they 
show the general appearance fairly well. 
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To the trained eye they appear a little larger at the further ends than at 
the nearer. When this is perceived the further ends may be made smaller 
till they look right. Then the lines will be found to converge. 

It is therefore suggested that the drawing of rectangular objects be pre- 
sented in the simplest possible way and nothing said about convergence till 
the general appearance of the object in various positions can be readily repre- 
sented. Select some common rectangular object, as a book. No pupil should 
draw from an object as near as his own desk. The one on the desk across 
the aisle from the seat in front is at about the right distance. 


The following steps will be found helpful. 


1. Try to draw the book 
so it will appear to lie flat. 
Compare the drawings of all 
the pupils so they may see 
which appears to lie flattest 
and why. Try again. 

2. Draw the book again 
first placing it upon the desk 
as before, second placing it 
upon something which will 
bring it about a foot above 
the desk. Try to represent 
it in each position. Compare these sketches to see who has succeeded 
best jin showing the different appearance. Try again and compare results. 

3. Show a number of sketches and pictures of books or other rectangular 
objects lying in different positions. If possible, draw several upon the 
board. See figure 3. 

Discuss which appears most like the book lying on the desk and which like 
the book in the second position above the desk. Compare the sketches with 
books held in various positions. From the sketches it will be readily seen that 
the one which has the top most narrowed is like the book raised from the 
level of the desk. Have pupils experiment by making drawings of books in 
which the top is narrower or wider, and discuss the results. 

In drawing rectangular objects the important fact should be noticed that 
three lines are the key to all or nearly all the others. For example in figure 
4, after the nearest vertical, No. 1, and the slants to left and right (2 and 3) are 
found, the other lines even those of the rectangular panel on the box cover 
are determined by these. 
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4. Have pupils sketch a vertical and two slants as shown in figure 5 
and supply the lines necessary to complete the outline of a rectangular solid. 
Vary the slants of the lines and note the different positions in which the object 
appears to be as a result. Draw other rectangular objects as chalk box, 
strawberry box, etc., in a similar way. 


B. General use of drawing. 


Continue to use drawing asa common means of discription in connection 
with other school work. Rapid sketches and diagrams are excellent practice. 
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Portfolio of Bird Portraits. By W. E. D. Scott. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. Eight colored plates, 11 x 14, 
mounted, with a descriptive pamphlet. $1.00. 


This publication is unique. The plates are bird portraits in the fullest 
sense, drawn in water color by Mr. Bruce Harsfall from living birds in Mr. 
Scott’s laboratory, and faithfully reproduced by the lithographic process. 
They mark the highest point yet reached in the combination of scientific accu- 
racy with artistic rendering. As examples of bird drawing for pupils to emulate 
they are unrivalled not only for their naturalistic coloring but for their tech- 
nique. The artist knows where to suggest and where to draw with the utmost 
precision. The text, by Mr. Scott, a recognized master in ornithology, combines 
in its style the qualities exemplified in the plates. It is both readable and 
accurate, suggestive and definite. It has an out-door quality, without a hint 
of that off-hand, half-informed spirit which is characteristic of the writings 
of those who have a zeal for nature but not according to knowledge. One’s 
only regret is that there are not more plates and more text. 


The Art Reader. By P. E. Quinn. A. W. Elson & Co., Boston. 
168 pp. 5 X 7 1-2, 53 plates. $1.00. 


All the Art Readers before this have been adapted, for the most part, to 
primary children. Here is one for the grammar grades. The publishers 
believe that some day the history of art will be studied in the schools in a 
methodical manner, and that while the public is not yet ready to sanction 
such a course, the schools are ready for just such a book as this is, a step in 
the right direction. In this belief one who knows the schools and this book 
must share. The plates are admirable half-tones of the supreme things in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and the text is thoroughly educational. 
Its references to history and literature, to modern criticism and ancient beliefs 
are calculated to reveal to pupils the brotherhood of man in his thought, and 
invest each masterpiece with deeper significance. 

The chapter headings are indicative: Some Monuments of Egypt, Greek 
Sculptures, The Old Masters, A Group of Great Churches, Annual Painters, 
etc. Other chapters deal with single works of art, such for example as The 
Taj Mahal, The Duchess of Devonshire, The Fiting Téméraire, The Statue of 
Abraham Lincoln (by St. Gaudens,) and Sir Galahad. The educational value 
of the book is enhanced by a Guide to Pronunciation and a Vocabulary with 
Notes. Moreover, the book is published in a binding sufficiently chaste for 
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a library table. It is a capital book of short stories,—and stories well worth 
the reading. 


How to Look at Pictures. By Robert Clermont Witt, M. A. 
Bell & Sons, London, 1903. 174 pp. 35 plates. $2.00. 


This is a readable book about pictures, for beginners in picture study. 
It advocates a modest insistence upon looking at pictures with one’s own 
eyes; makes clear the relative value of the date in estimating a work of art; 
and the influence of race and country and school upon its character; discusses 
the power of personality in the artist, the relative importance of subject and 
of technique; and then proceeds to outline briefly the history and significance 
of the three great divisions of the painter’s art: Historical (including religious 
mythical, allegorical subjects and portraits) Landscape, and Genre pictures. 
The remaining chapters deal with Drawing, Color, Light and Shade, Composi- 
tion, Treatment, and finally, Methods and Materials, with a word ahout Fram- 
ing. The book does not claim to be original; it is not brilliant; but it is sensible, 
and cannot but prove helpful to one who desires to look at pictures more 
intelligently. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


From the point of view of 

the teacher of Manual Arts 
Booklovers 

To teachers of History this number is important on account of what 

General Lew Wallace has to say in defence of his so-called blunder at the 
battle of Shiloh. Teachers of drawing will be interested chiefly in the splendid 
animal drawings by Charles Livingston Bull, pp. 108-111, and in the crisp 
pencil drawings of Architecture by Vernon Howe Bailey of structures at Harvard 
and Yale. ‘‘Sadie’’ is admirably portrayed by Henry Raleigh, p. 91, a half- 
tone which permits the observation of the technique with unusual facility. 


Century 

The Frontispiece is entitled An Old-time Sewing Room, by Anna Whelan 
Betts, who proves again that she believes in perspective ‘“‘according to the 
dictates of one’s own conscience,’”’ but who has given us this time a more 
pleasing color combination than usual. A Winter Bouquet by Frank French 
is illustrated by the author with exquisite drawings recalling the work of 
William Hamilton Gibson, but giving a more truthful reflection of nature. 
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French’s Groups of the Continents by Charles DeKay, deserves not only careful 
reading, but the closest possible study. Sculpture has a great future in America, 
and French is one of the leaders. Of the half-tones in this number, the best 
are, that by Louis Guipon, p. 371, and that novel and effective drawing by 
Paul Julian Meylan, p. 399. The color plates by Beatrice Stevens are some- 
what confused and rather bilious in effect, owing perhaps to an over-emphasis 
of yellow, and a shifting of the values in the process of printing. The pages 
are well-conceived and drawn with considerable skill, but are not quite satis- 
factory somehow. 


Chautauquan 


Another Chinese number, with scores of illuminating illustrations, and a 
most instructive group of selections from Chinese literature. This number 
contains an article on Classic Myths in Modern Art with eight illustrations, 
four of them from the work of George Frederick Watts. The C. L. S. C. 
contains notes and illustrations bearing on the study of Homer. 


Country Life 

The Frontispiece, the Christmas Rose, furnishes unusually decorative 
elements for design. Raising Fur-bearing Animals for Profit gives amusing 
illustrations of young foxes. There are two articles on the Chickadee with a 
half-dozen splendid illustrations. Portieres for the Country House by Mabel 
Tuke Priestman, and Rugs by Samuel Howe, contain seventeen illustrations 
full of good suggestions for the teacher of design. Heating, Ventilating and 
Lighting furnishes a few models and several warnings for teachers of advanced 
design in High Schools. There are the usual superb half-tones from nature. 


Craftsman 


Sculpture in Wood by May Annabel Fanton descr.bes and illustrates the 
marvelous works of Riemenschneider in Southern Bavaria; six illustrations. 
George Bicknell writes on the New Art in Photography, presenting the work 
of Clarence H. White, with twelve illustrations, of which the Portrait Head, 
The Runner, In the Orchard, and The Nocturne are probably the finest from 
the artist’s point of view. The San Francisco of the Future is portrayed by 
Herbert S. Law, with five illustrations. The Value of Beauty as a Municipal 
Asset by Clifton Rogers Woodruff, furnishes arguments for the Supervisor of 
Drawing. Pituresque Bridges in China are shown by Viola Rodgers. Among 
the good designs for woodwork are the Screen, p. 536, Writing-Table, p. 559, 
and the Shoe-Box, p. 564. There is a good article on Stencil Designs, p. 595, 
with twelve illustrations. 
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Harper’s 

The most brilliant work in this number is by Walter Appleton Clark, 
two fearfully realistic phantoms for The Legends of the City of Mexico; but 
there are only two half-tone plates which will stand close scrutiny, and are 
worth while for High School pupils to study, namely: that by Alice Barber 
Stephens, p. 303, and that by Stanley Arthurs at p. 292. Harry Fenn is repre- 
sented by some careful pen drawings of the Net-making Caddis-Worm. The 
color plates by Howard Pyle are as usual worth careful siudy. The Frontis- 
piece is the finest in color, and that at p. 192 in composition. The Treasures 
of Pre-historic Monndville furnishes examplesjof primitive drawing and design, 
and Mr. Charles Henry White’s article in Up-town New York contains six 
illustrations of half-tones from etchings on copper. Just examine these with 
a microscope and see what sort of a surface a half-tone plate has. 


House Beautiful 


George Walsh writes on Old Furniture and Modern Copies. Anna Went- 
worth on Fireplaces of various styles, and Virginia Roby describes a modern 
Colonial House, namely: that of Mr. Charles A. Ward of Evanston. About 
the best thing in this number is F. S. Manning’s conventional drawing of an 
old Cedar, advertising the Los Angeles Limited. The less said about the cover 
design the better. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


In direct influence upon home life in America, this magazine probably 
stands first. Those who are working for higher standards of beauty in the 
home, for more intelligence in applied art, cannot but rejoice that this magazine 
stands, as a rule, for the best. Dolly s ‘Party Cards,” p. 29, are vastly superior 
to the average. They are primarily decorative designs, as they should be, 
not pictures; the things made by the Handy Man, p. 37, are all admirable; 
Dan Beard’s things are never in bad taste; and much of the needlework advo- 
cated by the Journal is beyond criticism, (not a fashion magazine 1n the country 
offers anything superior to p. 59, for example) ; such work as “‘Needle-Painting”’ 
advocates, p. 50, ought to be cut out, not because needle-painting is a sin, but 
because the designs advocated are fundamentally bad. They violate every 
recognized principle of decorative art,—-and needlessly, and to no purpose. 
Another unfortunate article is Decorating the Home with a Camera. The 
author of this article is a mighty good fellow to know, a powerful influence 
for civic beauty in America; but he presents here the most baneful siren in 
the aesthetic world in her most seductive form. The author quotes Ruskin. 
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If he had followed Ruskin a little further he would have learned that the more 
closely an element approaches realism, and the higher it is in order of being, 
the less effective it becomes in repetition. One can enjoy the repetition of the 
dentil by the mile, but not the repetition of a portrait. Moreover a row of 
telegraph poles is not a fence, nor a row of pictures a border. A border implies 
an interrelation of all the elements, a composition of line linking all the units 
into a unity. Of the illustrations given on p. 17, only one even remotely 
suggests a border, namely: the last, where the lines do happen to make a 
series of catenary curves, pinned together by the highest flowers, looping all 
the diverse elements into a continuous series. It is better to be right than to 
be “pretty.” 


McClure’s 


Every teacher would better begin the perusal of McClure’s this month by 
reading the Durable Satisfactions of Life by President Eliot, p. 339. The most 
useful illustrations are those by Frederick Dorr Steele for the Heart of Eric. 
It would be difficult to find a simpler drawing more saturated with the spirit 
of the subject than that of the poor little chap on p. 255. The next best are 
those by Phillips Ward for the Lady Across the Aisle, but these vary greatly 
in excellence. The best are on p. 309 and 314. The best half-tone in this 
number is by James H. Gardner-Soper, p. 263. McClure’s always furnishes 
inspiring reading for anyone who watches and works for the coming of the 
larger and more abundant life in America. Such people are reading the 
Reminisences of Carl Schurz, and will not overlook Theodore Roosevelt an 
Outdoor Man, by Henry Beach Needham, nor the Story of Mark Fagan, a 
Servant of God and the People, by Lincoln Steffens. 


Metropolitan 


Begin with the crisp strong pen drawing by “‘A.G. J.’’ on the back; of the 
frontispiece. The Russian Jew “head piece” is finer than the frontispiece 
opposite. The tail pieces by “‘H. L. S.” are good, very good, but the master 
of that style of handling is Maxfield Parrish, a sample of whose work appears 
on p. 445. What an old Monarch that tree is! And how well balanced that 
composition! Some Orangs and Chimpanzees, with the twenty-two half- 
tones by Elwin R. Sanborn, is simply fascinating, uncanny, almost. There 
are five good half-tones of elephants at work, pp. 481-491. The perfection of 
illustration is reached by A. B. Frost in his drawings for Taily-Po, by Joel 
Chandler Harris. Just for fun read An Auto Alphabet, p. 443, by Carolyn 
Wells. 
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Masters in Art 
After surviving three misfortunes from fire, the last of which destroyed 
the November and December issues, the Bates & Guild Company w-th char- 
acteristic spirit, has begun the reprinting of these numbers, and promises to 
catch up with the calendar again. The November number deals with Raeburn: 
best known perhaps, to the general public through his portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, but to painters through The Macnab, which Sir Thomas Lawrence called 
the best representation of a human being he had ever seen. 


Outing 


Four color-prints of unusual merit appear in this number illustrating 
The Teaming of the West, by Allen True. Novel in subject, unusual in com- 
position, excellent in drawing, and unusually rich and harmonious in color, 
they form a notable addition to the illustrative materia! useful in High School 
teaching. Clifton Johnson contributes a series of characteristic photographs 
illustrating his article Life in the Ozarks. Dan Beard shows How to Build a 
Bob. Do not overlook the Curiosities in Bird Structure p. 486. It*will help 
in drawing birds. 

Printing Art 

The frontispiece is a rich and charming piece of color wonderfully well 
reproduced from a painting by William Ritschel. Another color plate of more 
than ordinary merit is Dutch Children at Play, by Anita LeRoy:—a notable 
example of a wealth of color suggested by comparatively few hues in low 
values skillfully juxtaposed to one another. A third color plate fairly good, 
is an Interior reproduced from the Craftsman. The New Humanistic Type by 
Charles Eliot Norton, contains several fine half-tone reproductions from 
medizval manuscripts, and has a value for every teacher of drawing, whether 
interested in printing or not. This number contains a fine lot of Labels, and 
simple Title-pages, Business Cards, etc., well-nigh perfect in spacing. There 
are six examples of fine harmonies of color among the advertisements. _ 


Scribner’s 


A good number for studying relative degress of adherance to fact in 
pictorial representation. The photogrophic plate, pp. 21, 23, etc., the scien- 
tific drawing, pp. 29, 30, 31,32; the naturalistic’ drawing, pp. 19 and 93; the 
artistic drawing, pp. 37-44 and 100; the artistic sketch, pp. 1-8 and 73-77. 
For illustrations of inartistic drawings and sketches (characterized by misplaced 
emphasis in the rendering of details, inconsistent values, poor composi- 
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tion or incorrect perspective) one must look outside Scribner’s Magazine, 
as a rule. 


The Wapiti and his Antlers, will be useful next Christmas when we have 
to draw reimdeers again. The Color-Prints of Mr. S. Arlent Edwards, are 
discussed by Russell Sturgis in The Field of Art. 


St. Nicholas 


Bruce’s Bowl is effectively illustrated by Herbert Paus. The drawings 
show simple ancient armor clearly. Frances Day’s Good Fairy, p. 220, is 
good; but by far the best drawing in the magazine is that by Paul Hey, p. 248. 
Study the composition of the whole —there is no mistaking the center of interest; 
study the subordinate groups —how true to life they are! Study the rendering 
o the different textures earth, grass, thatch, foliage, etc.; notice how simply 
and effectively each individual object is drawn. As usual the magazine is 
filled to the brim with everything best for children. St. Nicholas is the sine 
qua non of juvenile literature. 


Suburban Life 


The Frontispiece (one of the illustrations for Filibert Roth’s article, Forestry 
as a Profession for Young Men) is a fine illustration of what giant trees are 
like. R. W. Fairfield tells How to Stock an Aquarium, and A. D. Burhans 
writes on Cabinet Work as a Recreation. 


Miscellaneous 


The striking Cover Design of the January Delineator in violet and green, 
by Guernsey Moore, is about the best thing the magazine has to offer to the 
teachers of drawing this month. 


The Outlook of December twenty-third contains six striking studies of 
Americans in the Rough by Joseph Stella, and a beautifully illustrated article 
by Hamilton W. Mabie, entitled Two Old Cities (Lubeck and Hildeshein). 
Dr. Hale’s Tarry at Home Travels takes the reader to Connecticut, and shows 
him among other things the Yale Bi-Centennial Building as seen by Charles 
Wellington Furlong. 


The World Today contains an account of the Carnegie International 
Exhibition, by David B. Howland, with seven tinted half-tones. There are 
well-illustrated articles on the Far-flung Telephone, and the Great Northwest. 


Photo Era for January contains several unusually fine plates—-The Wind- 
ing Brook by C. F. Clark, The Edge of the Forest by Theodore Eitel, The Potato 
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Harvest by William Zerbe, and the Portrait of President Eliot and his Grandson 
by Charles A. Hoyle. 


The Garden Magazine for January contains a well- illustrated article on 
indoor Ferns for Winter by G. A. Woolson, useful to teachers interested in 
indoor gardens. Notice also the article on A Garden in a Tub, and Ferns in 
a Bell-glass. 


The Perry Magazine for December contains a good article on Fra Angelico 
by Jennie M. Bingham, and two which every prospective decorator of school- 
rooms should read: -Wanted-—More Room, by Lucia Ames Mead, and The 
Children’s Choice of Pictures by Emeline A. Dunn. 


The Manual Training Magazine for January contains the fourth and last 
in the series by Dr. Haney on Applied Design. It is profusely illustrated, 
largely with drawings by students in the Cohasset school conducted by Dr. 
Haney last summer. Mr. Forrest E. Mann contributes an illustrated article 
on Pottery in the Public Schools. 


Boys and Girls for January contains an article on The Birds and I by L. 
H. Bailey, that ought to be read in every school this spring. 


The Scrip for January contains an illustrated article on the work of Max 
Klinger “‘by all odds the most interesting and representative figure in the Art 
of Germany to-day” according to Elizabeth Luther Cary. When an artist 
speaks his mind on any subject related to his art, what he says is worth con- 
sidering, and the remarks by Kenyon Cox on Mural Decoration in this number 
are no exception. 


The Southern workman for January contain; a most interesting article 
on The Evolution of the Navaho and his Blanket, by O. H. Lipps,— six illustra- 
tions. 


The Practical Teacher’s Art Monthly for January advocates Photography 
for teachers of drawing, with convincing illustrations. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR MARCH WORK 


Animal Drawing, in Rural Schools. Sargent, Book, September 1904, 
pp. 8-14. Explained and illustrated. Prang Text-Book, I, pp. 32-37; 
II, pp. 30-32; III, pp. 31-35; IV, pp- 38-43; V, pp- 30-35. 

Animal Drawing; see Line and Form, Crane, pp. 1-22; 51-72; 204-223. 
Examples of Japanese drawing of birds and animals. Packet No. 7, 
The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. Seiho’s Guide to Drawing, Matsuki, 
Boston, Mass. 


Figure Drawing. Rapid Action Drawing, Augsburg, Book, March 1904, 
pp. 289-205. Form and Proportion, Augsburg, Book, April 1904, pp. 
353-358. Explained and Illustrated. Prang Text-Books, I, pp. 26-33; 
II, pp. 29-39; III, pp. 26-41; IV, pp. 31-38; V, pp. 36-40. 

Fishes, examples of, for study. Knobel’s Guide Books, The Fresh Water 
Fishes of New England, 50 cents. 


Fishes and Insects, examples of good drawing, Seiho’s Guide to Drawing, 
Matsuki, Boston, Mass, 


Insects, examples of, for study. Knobel’s Guide Books, 50 cents each. 
Day Butterflies and Dusk Fliers, Moths of New England, Beetles of 
New England and their kind. 

Examples in color, Manual of North American Butterflies, Maynard. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, Harris. The Butterfly Book. 


Life Drawing. Bailey, Book, March 1904, p. 323. See also the Outline in 
this same number. Examples of pupil’s work, are to be found on pp. 
290, 318, 328 329 331,. 


Pose Drawing. The pupil’s point of view. Book, March 1904, pp. 269-302. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ICTORIAL drawing is still the dominant topic,andin many 

schools it will hold first place in March and April. Then 
plant drawing, pictorial in its nature, will claim attention during 
May. Is object drawing worth so much time? Has it not been 
the chief god in the art course, just as arithmetic has been in the 
general course? Some say, yes; and claim first place now for 
design. Others say, yes; and claim first place for “useful draw- 
ing’’—constructive drawing. But the designer who cannot draw 
objects well is handicapped; and the mechanical draftsman, be 
he machinist, architect, or civil engineer, who cannot make a 
good freehand sketch is handicapped. The power to draw well, 
to set down clearly, freehand, the appearance of any common 
object seems to be prerequisite to the best work in all other phases 
of the manual arts. 


@ Pictorial drawing may be boomed into the realm of ficti- 
tious values like any other marketable commodity. It has been, 
in some art schools. One would think, to hear the Professors 
talk, that the only crown worth striving for in life were gained 
when one could read his name as a contributor to some picture 
show. Should a student of theirs become a craftsman or—-Weep 
for the dead!— a teacher of drawing in public schools, he has 
committed the unpardonable sin, and his name is stricken from 
their book of life. Over against all this one has to place the 
observations of dear old Socrates, who after giving the Creator 
or designer of any object first place, and the Maker who produces 
the object second place, proceeds to ask: 


“May we go on to call the painter, the artificer and maker of this same 
article ?” 

“Certainly not,” replies Glaucon. 

“Then, by your account, what is he with reference to the object ?” 

“In my opinion he might most justly be styled the imitator of that of 
which the other two are artificers.” 
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“Well, then, do you call the author of that which is twice removed 
from the thing as it was created, an imitator ?” 
“Yes, exactly so.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“Does he study to imitate the real nature of real objects, or the apparent 
nature of appearances? In other words, is it an imitation of a phantasm, or 
of truth ?” 


“Of the former,”’ he replied. 

* * * * * * * * 

“This was the point which I wished to settle between us, when I said that 
painting, or to speak generally, the whole art of imitation, is busy about a 
work which is far removed from truth; and that it associates moreover with 
that part of us which is far removed from wisdom, and is the mistress and 
friend for no wholesome or true purpose. Thus the art of imitation is the 


worthless mistress of a worthless friend, and the parent of a worthless 
progeny.’’* 


Yea, verily, Socrates; so we all think, in some picture shows! 


@_ But, of course, as usual, the truth lies at neither extreme. 
Pictorial art is not a vanity of vanities, as saith the preacher, 
nor is it the summum bonum of the vain professor. It has 
its own honorable place, and its own inalienable rights in our 
modern world and is valuable both for its own sake and as a 
means to other ends. It must be taught; it should be taught 
well; it can be taught happily by a teacher who loves to draw. 


@_ I suppose the authors of the following paragraphs from 
letters I received recently from New York are right in their esti- 
mate of method: 


Alphonse Marie Mucha, the eminent designer and artist, has a contract 
with the Women’s School of Applied Design, 200 W. 23d St., N. Y. He gives 
also night sessions at which some acquaintances of yours have been present. 
The astounding thing is that the Professor actually DRAWS!! before the class 
—superbly, too, from 8 to 19.30 p.m. Sketches submitted by the students, on 





*Republic of Plato, Book X. 
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required themes, are redrawn “while you wait,” illustrating the principles 
arrived at, by the famous producer of Bernhardt’s swell posters. 


Mucha is a most inspiring teacher. I have had nine lessons. At each 
lesson he has covered from two to four large charts with superb drawings 
and stunning compositions. I think he has the method of teaching art. 
First he gives us general principles and fully illustrates. In criticising the 
compositions, he tries to see what each pupil tried to express. Then (one by 
one) he points out the failures in each sketch and then illustrates by drawing 
how the thing should be done to best realize the idea aimed at. He does not 
make simply a hasty sketch. He does the thing that he says should be done, 
making his reasons plain. Then he sums up the matter, so that after one of his 
criticisms one knows what he means and one has not only more knowledge but 
the inspiration of seeing a master work. I wish you could visit the class 
and see the man work. 

Let’s have less words and more work; less directing and more 
drawing. 


@. And draw what lies at hand. After all it is the actual draw- 
ing which counts, not the drawing of one particular thing rather 
than another, not even the following of any particular course; 
but just straightforward, honest, old-fashioned drawing with a 
pencil. The course as given in the School Arts Book is merely 
a presentation*in the best”order] known of certain fundamental 
principles. It is obviously,easier,to make a fairly truthful rep- 
resentation of ” a half apple, than’ roffa chair, because foreshort- 
ening as seen. in simple curvilinear objects presents less trying 
complications “of line than foreshortening in complex rectilinear 
objects; but as between a half-apple or half orange, and a butter 
dish or wash bowl, a clam shell and an Esquimaux hut, a button 
and a frog pond—one is as 'good’as another so far as illustrating 
the principle is concerned,"and the best one is the one which 
happens to be available, and of interest to the pupils at the time. 


@, The article by Mr. Daniels, a most successful teacher, fam- 
ous for his common sense and skill in making the most of what 
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an occasion offers, will prove helpful to intermediate and gram- 
mar teachers, everywhere. Mr. Brown’s article, and that by 
Mr. Beck of Pratt Institute, will help teachers in the upper grades 
and in high schools. Mr. Beck brings out most clearly and con- 
vincingly the value of the line as an expression of space and 
reality, distance and solidity. Mr. Winship, the genial, far- 
travelled Editor of the Journal of Education, the man who knows 
personally more educational folk than any other man in the 
United States, contributes a weapon ready to the hand of every 
supervisor or teacher who still has to convince people of the 
value of drawing as a school study. 


@ Devices to aid pupils to see perspective effects are still in 
demand. The Proportional Frame mentioned by Mr. Brown 
may be purchased of the Davis Press. Another useful device 
is the little door, thus described by Miss Bradley, of Gardner, 
Mass. 

Upon a post-card or other piece of cardboard of about the same size, draw 
a concentric rectangle about 2’’x3 1-2”. Cut through the card on the two 
short sides and one long side of this rectangle, and fold on the remaining long 
side to forma hinge. This little door may now be swung in its frame to open 
towards the observer or away from him. The card may be held with the long 
edges vertical or horizontal and the “door” placed in position to represent 
a shelf, a door opening either way, a floor, a ceiling, a wall, almost any 
rectilinear surface. 

If the pupils made a folding screen last Christmas, or if 
there is one in the room, or if one can be made of stout card- 
board, or borrowed for the occasion, it will furnish no end of 
interesting problems in foreshortening and convergence for 
grammar grade children. 


@ Let us resolve to have less bad art in the Washington’s 
Birthday work this year. Let the primary children copy a good 
United States shield and color it, that on the eagle of a half- 
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dollar, for example. If intermediate children must draw and 
color a flag, let it be flat and placed on the paper with its bars 
parallel with the edges of the paper. Pray do not put General 
George Washington upon it, or on a hatchet blade; nor cover it 
with cherries, nor cross its staff with the hatchet handle. I 
am collecting illustrations of good Washington papers, to be 
published next February. I hoped to have enough to publish 
this year, but good papers are hard to find. Collecting is slow 
work. If you have any without neckties and other barbarities, 
send them along, for the good of us all, and the future peace of 
the soul of the Father of his Country. 


q@ “A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in a basket of 
silver,” said a wise man some twenty-nine hundred years ago. 
Here is an illustration of it; a letter to a teacher of drawing 
from a high school boy: 


Nov. 30, 1905. 
My dear Miss ° 

Perhaps you will be interested to know just what line of work I am doing 
since you so kindly gave me your time, interest and advice last year. I am 
an apprentice in Art metal work with McK— & W—., designers and manufac- 
turers. 

I will give to you all the credit for the compliment which the head designer 
gave my set of drawings, for I think that he was surprised that a High School 
course gave such a good beginning in the knowledge of art. 

Four of my evenings I am spending at the Y. M. C. A. school taking up 
modeling and designing. 

Thanking you for what you have done for me at school and out, and 
wishing now that I had at least done my half of the work, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 








“Hear counsel, and receive instruction,” O ye High School 
student, “tiat THOU mayest be wise in thy latter end.”’ 
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@ Spring is coming. It is time to begin to think about the 
spring nature study and drawing. Are you ready for the spring 
work? 


Time! What an empty vapour ’tis! 
And days! How swift they are! 
Swift as an Indian arrow flies, 
Or like a shooting star! 


—Said Dr. Watts. 
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DECEMBER CONTEST 
| CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING AND DESIGN 
AWARDS 
First Prize, Book, Kit and Badge with gold decoration. 


‘ Maud Hills, Candy Box, with decorations in color, Grade VIII, East Long- 
meadow, Mass. 
' Second Prize, Kit and Badge with silver decoration. 


Gertrude Smith, Grade VIII, Highland School, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hazel Douglass, Grade V, Indiana, Pa. 
t*Gertrude Lang, Grade V, Westpoint, Ga. 
Eva Myrick, Grade V, Westerly, R. I. 
TtJeannett Murray, Grade VIII, Westerly, R. I. 
: Fritz Seiffert, Grade IV, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Jane White, Grade V, East Longmeadow, Mass. 


Third Prize, Box of Devoe’s water colors, and Badge. 
Henry Gewinner, Grade IV, Holyoke, Mass. 
i Edward Greenman, Grade V, Westerly, R. I. 
. Edward Welch, Grade VIII, Holyoke, Mass. 
' *Clarence Cooley, Grade IV, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Milford Moen, Grade VIII, Ada, Minn. 
Edward Johnson, Grade V, East Longmeadow, Mass. 
Daisy Mosely, Grade VIII, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Lester Fay, Grade IV, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Walter Paul Lloyd, Grade VII, Jones School. 
Laurina Lizotte, Grade VII, Southbridge, Mass. 


eat 


pti 





. Fourth Prize, Membership in the Guild, and Badge. 
Ruth A. Hamlin, Grade VIII, Forestville, Conn. 
Fred Howard, Grade I, Rye, N. Y. 

Craig McClure, Jr., Grade VIII, Glen Ridge, N. Y. 

H. R. Burdick, Grade II, Westerly, R. I. 

Rocco Sgalio, Grade III, Rye, N. Y. 

Earl Goodrich, Grade V, East Longmeadow. 

Mary Digue, Grade I, East Longmeadow. 

Willie Bourgeois, Grade I, East Longmeadow. 





*For special work. é ‘ 
+tAn honor mark. A prize winner in some previous contest. 
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Munsell Randall, Grade VI, Westerly, R, I. 
Frank Rock, Grade VIII, Holyoke. 

Walter Lloyd, Grade VII, ————? 

Kenneth Havens, Grade V, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Helen Carr, Grade VIII, Westerly, R. I. 
Ethel Tyler, Grade VIII, Westerly, R. I. 
Orens Clowes, Grade VI, Indiana, Pa. 
TIsabell P. Burdick, Westerly, R. I. 

Janet Malcolm, Grade VI, Indiana, Pa. 
Bertha C. Martin, Grade VI, Holyoke. 

Grace Harton, Grade III, East Longmeadow. 
*Ruth Davis, Grade VII, East Longmeadow. 
*Max Raithel, Grade VI, Westerly, R. I. 
tHoward Bentley, Grade VIII, Westerly, R. I. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Right to place S. A. G. within a circle, on the face of all drawings submitted 
hereafter. 


Flora Adams Edith Frenette Mabel Olson 
Vivian Arnold Marvin Grey Fred Raithel 
Arthu Babin William Guerstner DeWitt Ray 
Marcia Bentley Ned Howard Julia Remark 
Michael Bozzi Einer Larsen Edith Rowley 
Willie Bunnell Dorothy Long Julia Sullivan 
Edna Clark Esther Lundahl Anastatia Quinlan 
Bonna Couture Philip Merian Esther Wallen 
Agnes Crockett Henry Munson Russell Tryon 


The Christmas work was valued so highly by the children that they would 
not send it for the contest, esteeming the work itself above any honors it 
might draw. So we must interpret the falling off in the amount of work 
contributed. The character of the contributed work was good, on the whole, 
especially that from East Longmeadow, Mass. 


Some teachers have yet to be persuaded of the fact that ornament in brilliant 
colors is ALWAYS more attractive to the eye than a picture in gray and that 
in consequence it is out of place on a picture frame for a photograph. 


The jury is always glad to see examples of home work, special work by 
exceptional pupils, and from children who are unable to attend public schools. 


The badges awarded last month have been delayed owing to difficulties 
involved in their mailing. It will not happen again. 
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